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ADDRESS. 
By Tuomas S. Leau. Dern: Dezaware co. 


When we cast our eyes over the moral picture of 
the world, and behold the émequalities that prevail in 
it@the distinctions that are created by the varieties of 
fortane, birth, and talents; when we observe the space 
that intervenes between him of baronial pride, and the 
humble day-labourer and dependent, between the mon- 
arch who presides over the destinies of nations, and the 
individuals of nameless hostory, that creeps through 
life supported by the offerings of charity, we look around 
for some principle or equalitysby h to recognise 
this motley crew, as descendents of the same common 
pareat,—some ground of equal rig dequal privi- 







leges, where the wealthy and thei . the lordling 
and the servant, the oppressor and Oppressed may 
meet in the equality of theiy nathres. Ar where do 
we find thjs bat in the rules and regulation of our an- 


cient fraternity, where but en the venerated leve! of our 
mystic order? Masonry is founded on the equality of 
man. She recoguises him in the moral nakedness of 
his nature, without any of those distinctions by which 





brotherhood is something more than “as a song sung 
by the thoughtless.” 1 know not, brethren, it *may be 
owing to the shortness of my fellowship, that the pov- 
elty of its scenes are still vivid in my recollection but | 
freely confess that for me masonry ‘has°a charm—a 
sort of sympathetic atmosphere surrounds every mem- 
ber ofthe craft that inclines me “to weep when he weeps, 
and rejoices withhim.” Every one of youcam bearme 
witness to that indescribable pleasure which is experi- 
enced, when in the salutation of a stranger, we recog- 
nize the credentials of aWrother. ‘Its magic influence 
has been felt even among the hordes of practical out- 


i i .|laws. Its voice has tamed the madning fury of war— 
Why then has our fraternity met with.se much per [ited valebiliees. 0nd bade 


secution from the Arbiters of Europe? has the| has unnerved the’arm of up it 

arm of power been raised to crush id have. the brother “live.” Would you = this 
anathemas of the church been fulminated to “blast it? ever, in the finer colourings of its = 
Why have the tortures of the Inquisition been inflie pA the dying bed of yon stranger mason;— 
ted to destroy it? Because of the me whor I he impart the secrets of his breast to 
cates—because ‘in thoughts that br forth the cares and anxieties that ex 
that burn,’ it teaches the equality of g hour---to whom entreat —— ag “ts 
blematic insignia of our order speaks ) the x of his bosom", 7 aying 
plain for the sophistry of arbitrary power. to offspring of his love,---a : er 
jesty” meets ne credential for the divi ,--=joy: reanimates his sinki rame, 


; ' satisfaction plays on his coun- 
Eiiea, se Welinn fae of x ett: sa 


of their professions, when the ne the only @¥ix 
dence of which the subject admits, an initiation into 
those very secrets, which, upon bare conjecture, they 
are willing to arraign as treasonable and dangerous.— 
There on the very threshold of their admission, they 
would mest with a refutation of their calumnies in the 
following solemn injynction:—*In the state you are to 
be a quiet and peacefijl subject, to your government, 
and just to your counery; you are not to countenance 
disloyalty or rebellion, bet patiently submit to legal 
authority, and conform with cheerfulness to the gov- 
ernment of the country in which you live.”, _ » 
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littlenesai tly stilted, and meay squine-che| meant bie vicegore cy of van * ur institu’ te an of 
palm of hong. ealth and power pass not the por-| 5¢ his toe. MOL, of the ve and ; “One 
tals of her sanetuary with their pomp and parade. At ef its peculiar en . is, that it respects the feel- 


her vestibule the crown of monarchy and the mitre of 
episcopacy are laid aside, and all men enter upon a new 
and interesting relation of begevolence and equality. 
Strange as it may a , it is this principle of equali- 
ty, this very genius of freemasonry, which has charac- 
terised itshistory. It never has been a matter of hon- 
est belief of those who have proscribed and endeaver- 
ed to destroy our ifftitation, that its purposes were 
political—that its object was the subversion of human 
power and regal government—that a society whose ori- 
gin was merged in the darkness of antiquity, and which 
embraced in its vecords the piety, the learning, and 
the patriotism of successive ages, could descend from 
its elevated stand of moral grandeur; to engage in the 
cabals and intrigues, the petty feuds and factions of 
conflicting politicians. But why are they insincere in 
their profession? Because the history of our society 
bears an incontrovertible refutation te the charges al- 
leged against it. The objects of masonry political!— 
Has there existed then, time out of mind the anomaly 
of a political society, composed of all kinds of politieal 
creeds, and whose members belong to all the varieties 
of governmen: under heaven! en have the fruits 
of this mighty conspiration exhibited themselves? Or 
are they still in prospect? Terrible indeed must tha: 
revolution be which requires so many ages to mature 
its plans, and unites so many hands in the execution 
of its purposes. But against whom has this mysteri- 
ous combination been formed? against monarchy?— 
Monarchs have frequently presided over the delibera- 
tions of our order. Against the supremacy of the 
church? Bishops have officiated at our altars—and 
the Pope himself might have been “the High Priest 
of our Profession.” Political or religious tests have 
never made a part of the histery of freemasonry. Her 
doors have always been open to men of every political 
cast, and every religiousdenomination. How prepos- 
terous then the attempt to identify mason the 
secret and deadly machinations of the illuminati of 





The objects of masonry are purely moral. 

its origin inthe principles of revealed bre | 
its divine archetype has exerted a powerful 
in meliorating the moral and physical condition of man. 
The instrument it chiefly selies upon, for the = 
plishment of its purposes of mercy, is sympat 
—- which is deeply implanted in the hu 

reast, and without whichall the virtues of charity, 


ings and delicact®s of nature. It lowers not the rec - 
ient of its favors to the humiliating condition of a 
dependant orto the still lower and more degrading 
shameless state of mendicity. It breaks not thet 
buoyant spirit, which fain would lift its possessor above 
the wants of charity, and prompts to persevere in the 
hard but honorable conflict of ind ate. It chills 


beneficence, kindness and brotherly love, would be} #®ot the heart of suffering wretchedness, with the aus- 
banished from the land—without which, all those ni-|terity of its beneficence, nor wounds the feelings of 
cer bonds that cement domestic union, and spread so|*ensibility with the publicity of its gratuities. 

many charms and felicities around the social circle| is something painful to the delicacies of human nature 
would be severed forever. Without sympathy the pleas|*t© have its name blazoned forth on the list ef pauper- 
of oppressed innocence, of suffering humanity, and of} ism---to have a schedule of its ‘woes exhibited to feast 
abused virtue, would pass unheard, No generous im-j the public curiosit ---t9 have every item of expendi- 
pulse would prompt to the miigatios of humaa misery. | ‘ure scrutinized with inquisitive and penurious exact- 
No angel of mercy would visit the abodes of suffering, | 2¢ss, for tear the cup of wretchedness may have been 
to wipe the tear from the check ef helpless wretched-| made too sweet, orthe pillow of sickness too soft!--- 

ness, or hold the cup of consolation to the lips of dying| Great God, if in thy mysterious providence, it be my 

mortality. Then alas! would be trye the pathetic ex-| destiny to suffer want, extinguish this feeble lamp of 
clamation’of the poet: | life, ere thou permittest it to be prelonged by the cold 

and chilling hand of legal charity. Here, however, 





















‘Theos inne bie png hoon isa 7 png eo ontenerecs the oe 
t does not man; in nature. mason comes, when come he 
} ery npernardigaey seeder ey eon, with the honest confidence of on Who had laid 
3 . up this fund for the time of need. widow receives 
Happily, however, such is not thi de i-| our contributions with those but le 
tion of human nature. Sympath/ elevated] emotions, with she enters upon the dowry ot 
seat in the ofman, her husband; the orphan beholds in it, the on- 
It is a melawcholly fact, ly patrimon ing father had to leave it, 
affection is often full 





Germany; and how does it give the lie to the sincerity| 





successful, asthe solemn ob of our order?—| di 

What ean socffe break thai adamant of selfish-| tiated: the uni any 
ness in which the human heart is) as the feel-| tributions which have beeninad 
ing admonitions, and pathetic inj of our ritual] the alleviation‘ef human fi 

ceremonits? ‘Phe mystic tie’ tha binds us all in the| which have been visited byponf 
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? “Ask groaning Ireland; 
England and the éontinent, ; 
their necessitous and-fe@ their sta 1 

It has frequently been annomnced to the world that 
our principles are drawn from the pages of inspiration; 
and iu token of thisacknowledgement, the Bible is al- 
ways open during our ¢eremonies, and precedes us 1 
our solemn marehés. [It is nt to be disguised, how- 
ever, that the lifgof mapy a mason does not correspond 
with his profession;---its sacred requirements are too 












: EGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION: 


t i rect “conclusions. If he as-| tre thet.eutiees ali. this horror, wh then let ‘ts 
d = . v d 
le ofboudet is the standard ef honor | a new house, and call it a saloon, 2 tena. ora her- 


propriety, and truth. he is, to-say the least, a very weak | pacle, b i Sige 

man, and his ignorance is much to be pitied. Tt he} but wae, Bat ee Sastre : “” § ~~ 
only is right, whether in morals, politics or religion.{ All extremes are tyraunies. He who would bar the 
how many thousandsand tens of thousands are wrong'| doors of the theatre, or tear the building down, would 
Let him ask his own heart these questions: * Am Ido as manifest a wrong as theginfidel, were he to shut 
right 7” ‘What does the host withwhom I differ, say?"}up or demolish the chureh Pie oné act would 
'Perchance he may answer himself thus: ‘I may be! just be as unlawful as the other. 
wrong; let examine minutely; Iam wrong.’ J 


ask that al who differ from me in myrecommendation| = =——sts—st—CS - 
























frequently made to yield to the demands» of appetites 
or the projects of interest. ‘These things’ aught not 
sotobe.” Separated as we are from the rest of the 
world, and favored with a knowledge of one of the 
greatest sciences on earth, we are bound by additivnal 
ligaments to the performance of our duty, and to offer 
up the rougher passions as sacrifices at the shrine of 
virtue. Ignorant of the sacred symbols of our morali- 
ty, the world can judge of our theory only by our 
practice; and if the craft should ever be brought inte 


disrepute it can be done only by the disloyalty of “its) 


members; for if their conduct should be in conformity 
to their principlés, ‘saints themselves might visit our 
Lodges, and smiling angels call us brothers.”’ 

Let ahealthy discipline be applied to strengthen 
those who persevere in their duty, and to reclaim those 
who wander. “et avoice of admonition follow the 
steps of every, devious brother, warning him of the ru- 
in that threatens him, and counsel him to return,— 
A brighter effulgence will thus be given to the mason- 
ic virtues; a prouder answeewill be afforded to the cal- 
umuies of our enemies; a broader and deeper stream 

-ofbeneficence be made to visit the desert portions of 
-the earth; and a richer and more glorious reward will- 
be reserved for the successful laborer, by the greatjAr- 
chitect of Heaven. 





THE DRAMA. | 





From the Knickerbocker 
THE STAGE. ~ 


As another preventive to dissipation and vice, I 


\weuld soageameed young men to. visit the theatre ; 


-which, after.the Restoration, th itiated taste .of| 
Charles introdaced from France; butto see comedy 
and tragedy, the produetions of the great poets of the 
Elizabethan age; and those who have since emulated 
them. I may be teld that the stage is immoral, inde- 
cent, obscence. Grant it, if you please. Who made 
‘itso? The people. It is in the the people to restore 
the theatre to its primitive purity and decorum: Man- 
agers, to make money, must cater for the public taste; 
just as merchants change the style and pattern of their 
merchandise, to suit the fashion of their customers, or 
to attract by novelty. If full boxes applauded the 
ductions of the purest comic and tragic muse, and 
empty benches stared at fagtain melo-dramas, and 
silly farces, managers would soon discover where their 
interest lay, and reform it altogether. If objections 
be made to.some gross express ons and incidents: in 
the plays of the old dramatists, we answer, the fault 
was not theirs; it was that of the age in which they 
lived. We may easily prune them, if necessary, 
thouch by doing so, we emasculate their noble lines. 
Inolden days, they »were plainer of speech than we 
-are, but not less virtuous in heart. In fact, we have 
just reversed things; they talked, we sin. Why should 
the innocent be offended with mere expressions? It 
is knowledge that raises objections. 

Again, a portion of the tMeatre js appropriated to a 
_class of people whom we shall néeyame, and another 
is used to sell intoxicating draughts. \ This, I willing- 
ly confess, is a serious evil, which ought to be corree- 
ted. Let the public frown upon managers who permit 
such things within their walls; make it an object to 
them to remove the cause of this complaint: and we 
ahall soon see it done. The people are sovereign, and 
must be obeye |. 

If Thave a religious realer, let him not start in her 
ror at my recommenadatim ; but lew him, with unpre} 
udiced mind, calmly weiga the whole matier. Let 
him take alarge anilibeal veiw of the subject, and 


on Ge jadgemat. He who jndges from a 
ited knowledge, or frot sectarjan feelings, general- 


“not to see ch dancers and, Ltalian buffeoese, not wi! 
hear mock: heroi¢ melo-dramas;tagd_ vulgar a 2 


of the theatre—and opposition arises almost invariably MISCELLANY. 
|from religious feeling—should inquire seriously tate So Sera 
| the origin of the drama; should’ consider of the vi 
it has inewleated, the patriotism it has enkindled, and 
the spirit of liberty it has animated ; and then he may 
| not deem our approval so very monstrous. Opposition 
| to the stage, from religious zeal, is not a modern inven- Comepy 
|tion ; it is as old asthe palmy days of Greece. The a: oe ; 
first opposition to it arose from the fact, that the poets}. Next to the discovery of the art of Printing the mos: 
jof that land, departing from the original purity of the | portant object gained by its Inventi@n is in its ap- 
drama, mocked the gods, which grieved: the pi- plication to the publication of Newspapers, Periodicals 
ous, and introduced personalities that offended the|S*- or my part, | consider the publication of news- 
fich. papers to be of full agy-much, if not rather more advan- 
Where it materia} to our plan, we might quote his- |'@Se t the mass, than books—for itis heyond a doubt 
tory, and prove that the drama had its origin in religion| that where one individual peruses a book, twenty—nay 
in thefestival of Bacchus. When our Saviour was| fifty—read the journals. Tn this Country in partiewlar 
upon earth, the drama existed in full health and vigor| Where every minute of time is ofthe utmost import- 
at Rome; and in his Holy word, nothing is said against | &nce to the peaple, very few of the working class, and 
it. On the con'rary, the apostle Paul has quoted} men of busingss, can find time to read so volumin- 
from # Greek tragic poet a passage familiar to every US a detail ag is contained in a book, when he canac- 
man.* Milton is our authority, and he wrote, not for quire all the iaformation he may need, from the news- 
the stage, butlived ata time when puritan zeal had paper—if properly conducted. 
slut the doors of the theatres. We might prove, also| Ths heingthe gare w importantit is to the en- 
that after the révival of letters, religion re-established joyment ; y@ eve t fare ofour Country, that 
the drama; that pious fathers both wrote and acted the newspap#r press, should be in the hands of honest 
ople the doctrines of the gospel. We and capable men, instead of corrupt, base, and degrad- 
high mass of the present day is not | ¢d individuals, whose only object and care imay be to 
of the ancient Greeks. Shakespeare, make a few gence by pandering, and administering to 
dispnted poet, borrowed from Holy, the vicious agi depraved tastes of mankind. Yet, it is 
writ not only same-of his noblest language, but also| unfortunatelf too true that we have many such presses 
several of his minst interesting incidents. In’ a word among us—nd the only antidote, that can be brought 
we might as ‘iy change the nature of man, as oblit- to operate wth any chance of success, against the in- 


For the American Masonic Register; 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


“i say waiter, bring me the Times and a pot of beér,” 












the poet, the 


érate his love far the drama. It isa part of his.exis- Sidious poisdn thus infused into society, is the en- 
tence, to love the representation of hil heroic deeds, encouragement and support of the really deserving and 
and therarieature of human folly. All people, eivil-| honestly conducted portion of the public yournits. 
rude, love sach sights, whether their theatre be| Another great source cf complaint agaifist the Ame- 
‘of Thespis, or the forest of the Indians ; on rican press, isthe virility and bitter personality,and too 
i ding be like the old Globe, or the modern) often owfrageous and vindictive abuse of the party news- 
re papers. It wonld seem that many editors of polit:- 
What cannot be overthmwn, a wise people should | cal papers think thatthe end of their cause cannot be 
end@avor to amend and improve. Colden, in his his-|se ell subserved by any other method than by descend. 
of the Five Nations, says quaintly enough, as if| ing to the lowest depths of abuse, detraction, and ir- 
he had really discovered a new truth, that the Indian| toleration. No charge is too outrageousto be made 
dancers and festivals in otr own hack woods, prove, against a political adversary, and is peculiar tenets— 
that a taste for the dramais inherent with man ; that|"0 crime too heineous to aceuse him of commiting. 
they show the origin of the drama. Judging from}, Sach being most unhappily the case, it must be ac- 
them, he argues for antiquity. The fact is, nobody|knowledged that that portion of our newspaper press, 
disputes that the drama is as old as the formation of |at any rate, certainly needs regenerating. It is hoped 
society. Before a theatre was built, or a play written, | (Hat as the march of mind and intellect progresses, this 
people had both tragic and comic representations; but] all-desired object will eventually be eflected—at it is 
like other indepencent d4mocrit*, they had their own| hoped an ecrly period. 
taste and way in acting them. Let us cite a case at To the literary journals much of the above remarks 
home. A large class of people, who, from conscien-|are applicable. ‘They too need purging, and remod- 
tious scruples, or rathey religions feeings, would on|elling. When as in the case here, the mass of people 
no account enter 4 thea/re, have flocked to Niblo’s gar- |derive the major part of their literary knowledge, from 
den. What did they see there, but a theatre, a regu-|the perusal of the journals devoted to that object, it 
lar one, with stags scenery, and all their appurten,|will be most obvious how vastly important it is that they 
ances to boot? Upon that stage were acted plays, ex-|shonld be in the hands of impartial, discerning and tal- 
actly the same as ité nightly performed at the Park,|ented individuals. We have too many publications de- 
aod sumetimes by of the same actors, What is| voted merely to a republication of all the overdrawn, 
the difference, then|between Niblo’s and the Park ?|corrupt and immoral foreign fictions, with which the 
‘Why simply this, Nblo calls.his aplace of amusement| |‘uropean press teems. The tendency ofthe general 
a garden ; the Parkls called a theatre. What won-|perusal of such works, with all their prejudices in 
derful magic there ij ina name! favor of royalty and nobility, and monarchial institu- 
Again, a celebratql vocalist appears at the Park ; a|tions, is anti-repablican in the extreme... ButI can 
certain class of peofle will not go near that building, }see no remedy for this, until the natura! good taste and 
much less enter within itsdoors. Now mark: tha vo- |common sense of our people becomes disgusted, when 
cvist has finished er engagement, and is induced to|areaction will undoubtedly occur ; until then itis to be 
give concerts attheity Hotel. All the world, that] feared no remedy that can bedeyised will be effectual. 
never would have Herd herin the theatre; now flock} A few statistical observations in regard to the News- 
to the concert root/and are delighted to rapture, to| paper press will no doubt prove acceptable and interest- 
ecstacy, with the same songs that she suny in the the-|ing to the reader. In the United States there are pub- 
atre. Doesthe facl that in one instance the sweet|lished more than ninéleen mundred newspapers—a!- 
songs are sung in atheatre, and in the other, in a con-{| most equal in number to those of all therest of the 
cert-room, alter thécharacter, or itfprove the moral-| world united, of these it may be supposed about 100 
ity, of the songs ? |If it be the name of the Park Thea-|are published daily; about 100 tri-weekly and semi. 


: i ] i- ly, ui 
© See | Corinthians, chap. 27. $2 and 33, wee ly; andthe residue weekly, semi monthly, af 


































monthly, Allowing the circulation 
Hout 800, which is decidedly a low estimate—as there 
are many whose circulation exceeds 10 and 15 thou- 
sand, (and a newspaper cannot sustain itself without at 
least that number, 800) it will be seen that at least 
1.520,000 papers are bought in onr country by a pop- 
ulation of probably 15,000,000. Again allow 5 readers 
to each paper and it will be seen that 7,600,000 of our 
inhabitants or one half éfour population read newspa- 
pers —a large proportion certainly. ; 

To show the importance and valuefof the business of 
printing and publishing of newspapers we willenter in- 
to a few more calculations. Allowing an investment 
of $1000 to each concern,—(a low estimate) it will be 
found that at the very lowest. there is employed a 
capital of $1,900,000. And allowing 10 hands to each 
establishment inclading editors, printers, carriers and 
clevils, it will be seen that it gives direct employment 
to 19,000 persons. This does not include paper-mak- 
ing, type founding, and makersof materials, which 
probably would enumerate much more outlay and in- 
restment and give emhploygfentte nearly as many.— 

Yet with all this outlay and ‘investment it is but too 
probable that not more than dne in ten of these estab- 
lishments realizes any thing like a decent profit to the 
proprietor. , 

In the year 1531, the first newspaper was published. 
It was printed in Italy—in Venice—and was called a 
Clazette,—a term derived fronts name ofa coin— 
Gazetta—something in man@@r asthe name of the 
New-Orleans Picayune which itis well knownis the 
term by which cur 6 pence s hy there. 

The first attempt at P ical literature made “in 
the English language, in 1588, ey It was 
called the ** English Mere 

The first newspaper padlishec in Englaad was estab- 
lished in the year 1661, and was calledtie * Pudlic 
Tatelligence,”’ 

Previous to that period a printing office Sad been es- 
tablished at Cambridge, Mass.—in the year 1639— 
which was the first practical application «the art of 
printing on the American (Continent. [hn the year 
1705, was established the first newspaper, @ the United 
States, (then the British Colonies). It wis published 
at Boston. by a Scotchman named John Campbell,— 
and was called ** The Boston News-Letter, 

There was published about the year 1718,the first 
newspaper in Philadelphia, the ~* Weekly Meroury,” a 
name which appears to have beena favorite amang 
the primevaljonrnalists. In June, 1728, was establish- 
ed the first paperinthe state of New-York, entitled 
the “New York Gazette, and Weelly, Post Boy.” 

Previous to tlie year 1732, all printing was.done on 
parchmeng,io that year was executed the first printipg 
on paper, Within the. present limits ofthe United 
States. 

So mach for newspaper statistics, and in no Countty 
are newspapers so prolific in thair growth as in this.— 
Every little town and village of bare 500 inhabitants, 
must lave its ** weekly Gazette,” or ** Courier,” al- 








though the existence of some of them are often as brief 


as the life of a butterfly. 


FRANKLIN. 
FLOWERS IN CLOSED ROOMS. 


Crrmon mentions a bishop of Breslaw, who was 


suffocated by the evaporation of roses. 

Friller informs us, that a young girl was killed by 
the exhalements of violets, and a Countess of Salm 
lost her life in a similar manner. 

In the year 1764, there lived in London, @young la- 
dy, who slept one night with her servant in an apart- 
yaent, filled with flowers. She awoke in.a horrible 
degree of anzuish, and had scarcely so-much strength 


left, as to call her companion, who by reason of her 
stronger constitution, was not so much, enfeebled.— 
The servéent rose and opened the window, but neither 
of them could wholly recover tillthey had thrown all 


the flowers-ont of the room. 


apartinent with fowers, wasin thespring of 1780, very 


near becoming a victim to her fondness. for them. Her 


bed chamber was filled with blossoms of the alder tree. 
These in‘ected the air so much, that she overcame with 
great difficulry her weakness so far as to ring the bell, 
and shet remained in a stupor,.till her chamber- maid, 


who had come to her assistamce, opened the windows 


and removed all the flowers. 








ofeach to bee] 


x lady, at Toulouse, who. used to adorn her 
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on 1 armcenseh cet him some 





country, and who told his | 
eysuckles, that were blooming on the way-si 


awoke almost'suffoeated, he could scarcely speak, and 


of the honey-suckle. He vomited, and cried’ several 
times:**Cuprifolium!” His wife opened thedoors and 
windows, and threw the flowers in the street. “The 
fresh air gave the man some aleviation, but he felt a 
bility and a lemeness of his tongue for three days. 


room, in which an orange tree vegetated. 
of the night two of the buds opened. 

awoke with great anguish, however, they 
disturb each other; but their indisposition rose, at last, 
to a degree, that it could not longer be endured. They 
cried for help As soon asthe door was opeved, 


soon to bed the sourse of their illness. 


4a: ‘ . OE , Pol 
all giddiness and pain disappeared.—Savanaah Tele- 
graph. 


Warntine To Apprenticrs.—A young man, an ap- 


Water street. From Mr. King’s statement of the af- 
fair, it appears that his apprentice has a desire to figure 
on the stage in the sock and buskinas a supernumerary 
and that, morever, on Sunday last he was One of the 
rioters at the Dutch dance house in 1ith street. Mr. 
King, who had oftened threatened to chastiggghim for 
his ill behavior, ascertaining these <igale 
bought a cowskin and inflicted a very 

on his apprenticefor his bad conduct., This was the 
ill-usage complained of. ‘Phe magistmtes refused to 
entertain the complaint, and warned the apprentice 
that had his master complained of hin for being en- 
gaged inthe riot, it would have been their duty to 
have committed him, the apprentice, te prison for trial 
and that the Penitentiary would inevitibly have been 
the r 
as a c4gtion to young men, apprentices, to sho 
at once the power of their employer, 


k 


houses and such like places of ill/resort.— New | 


Sun. 





Not Bap.—A bill concerning intermarriagés between 
whites and blacks, being before the Massachusetts 
legislature. one of the methbersrose and delivered him- 
self as follows : 


“Mr. Speaker—I shall vote in favor ¢f this bill sim- 
ply because I do not wish to see a law on the statute 
book regulating a mere matter of daste, for such I con- 
sider to be the whole question cfinterm#grriage between 
persons of different color. It is purely amatter-of taste 
and if my friend from Nantucket wiskes to marry. a 
black, blue or green wife, | am contentthat he should 
have full liberty to indulge his prefer@ice for either 
color. Ali I request of him is that whjn T happen to 
pay him a friendly visit, at the island, Be “will not ask 
me to kiss his-milk and molasses childr@!” 


















re yesterday 
receipt for 
rable. P  esceg 
ole of that pe- 
onstant subseri- 
has the whole 
>xample for the 
st sleep ae must 
would there be 


vin! Reader, 
ere Aud if in 


A Veregaus. We. had the pl 
morning ae ati the forty-sevent) bill 
the New York Spectator, to the v 
Ludlam, of Oyster bay. During the 
riod, forty seVen years, he had heen : 
ber, has paid punctually every vevr, : 
number of receiptsin order. | le iss 
world to look at. What sound antq 
have! And how much more cont 
upon the pillow, if all men were lik 
whoever thou art, think of this m 
those hours ofthe night wien decp $tep falleth upon 
man, you lie tossing and wuADog 2’ayt. without be- 
ing able to sleep at all—pange a moijeut and reflect 
whether you do not owe for a newspajpr! Mr. Lad- 
lam, by the way, is eighty three years}ld, in excetleat 
health and Spirits and promises long topead-the, S pec- 
tator still.—N. York Spectator. 

















were doposited after his return in his bed-room in a} 7 lagnificence 
flgwer pot, filled with water. Atvight the gentleman/terhazy 


had his mouth and nose filled with the taste and smell is said toeost tl 


Two young men slept once in a tight and rathersmall | 

Tn the midst | 
The sleepers 
would not! 


' 
j : trey turns 0 
felt better, and the smell of the orange flowers ted them 
‘THe tree was 
removed, the windows were opened and in a short time 


prentice, aged 19, whose name we purposely suppress | yer whe has left his house without, 
made a complaint before the magistrates for ill-usage der the following expressive caption 
by his master, Mr. Geo. W. King, spar maker 712) 


eating | 


sn of this praceeding. We podlish theg facts | 


w for a paragraph: 

and the yisk “By the opera 

they run of disgrace and infamy by attending | Who is unabie to 
ori 









COMP. 
1 From the lant nocteneT e ele Oae 
oe tract the following particulars of the illustrious 


of the Esterhazys: 


of the Esterhazys.——The house of Es- 
bly the most magnificence of nomreg- 
he world. That jacket of jackets, which 
; ve Prince a hundred pounds in wear 
and tear every time it is put on, has already im 
the Kuglish public with ie extent of his — 
/but the impression falls far short of the ‘reality. His 
estate contains 130 villages, 40 towns, and 34 castles. 
He has four country houses, as big as Chatsworth, 
|within an hours ride of one atjothe:. One of them, 
Esterhaz, contains 360 rooms for vistors, and a thea- 
tre. The well-known story of the Prince's reply to 
ithe lord of Holkham, who after exhibiting a flock of 
|20,000 sheep, inquired if he could show as many— 
|My shepherds are more numerous than your sheep” 
wt to be literally true—there are 25,000 shep- 
bards on his estate. Butas a lady of the neighborhood 
observed to Mr. Paget—Lee Esterhazy font tout en 
‘grand; le fen Prince a dote deux cen maitre ses et pen- 
sionpe cent enfans illegitimes.” They have a regular 


grenadier guard in their pay, and the right of life. and 
death on their estates. 


is proba 
nant houses in t 


| 






A tavern keeper in Hlinois advertises a young law- 
paying his bill un- 

‘A bsquatulando damnum et Swartwoutandibus in 
tranaitu, non est inventus ad libitum scape goatum, 
mou cameatibus in swampo.—Louisville Jour. 





Spraxine Gramman.— Well, Miss,” said aknight 
of the birchenrod, ‘can youdetline a kiss?” “Yes, 
sir,”? said the®girl, dropping a perplexed courtesy, “] 
(can—but Ishate to most plaguily.” 


| 





Tar Muitia Fiyes.—The New. York Courierand 
Enquirer has an excellent and sterling article on this 
subject which should commend itself to the consider- 
ator of all classes; but more particularly to those of our 
citizens to which this oppressive.system is particular- 
‘ly obmoxious—the working classes. We have only room 


| 


tion of the militia laws, a young man — 
it his employer's business, to do 
Maat is farcically enough described as military duty, is 
Mined fourteea dollars a year. This is perhaps a tax of 
four or five per cent on his whole intome, aad if he canaot 
pay it, he is liable tobe sent to jail ona drum head war- 
rant: nay is sometimes sent to jail, and more frequent-* 
ly threateved with it unless he submits to this enor- 
mous and most unequal imposition. His neighbor, who 
has an income of tea thousand a vear, paysa dollar of 
military tax ona thousand of hisincome, while he pays 
three four or five dollars on a hundred. * 
Now on what priaciple-can this mons 
tionbedefended? We do not ask, for we care not, 
what becotnes of the magey thus raised: whether it is 
prudently disbursed, or squandered in riot aad junke- 
jting. e only kaow that the tax is unequal, ‘unjyst 
jand at the present time cruelly oppressive. We only 
|know that in its assessment, and in its mode of collec- 
\tion, the spirit of our institutions and the principles of 
our government are entirely over-looked and disregar- 
ded. It is one of those abuses which have been acqui- 
esced in, from some false notion of the nature of the 
service, and betanse the rights of property too often 


trous imposi- 








triumph overthe rights of persons, in the adj 
ofthe burdens of the comimunity.” nee 
TORNADAOAT THE SOUTH. 

A Waricane swept over the city of Mobile, on Tues. 
day, March 24th, which destroyed a large n of 
buildings and killed or pea tryed injured seven 
or eight persons. The house ofa Mr. Page, situated 


about three miles from the city, was blown 

Mrs. Page was killed and her daughter bade 
bruised. A building connected-with the Nunnery in 
which Nuns were engaged in their, evening devbtiong 
was hurled from itt basment, and several of the Nuns 
seriou-ly injured. "Two negroes were killed by the fall- 
ing of a buildig in which they were. Trees were 
torn by the reots and chimneys blown down. The 
storm passed over the western part of the city. Tt wag 
aceonipanied by hail of largesize. 
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“POPULAR TALES. 
STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


BY MRS. 8. C- HALL. 


“ Mind not high"things : but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr PAct. 


THE LANDLORD ABROAD. 


Ir was a bright, yet a weeping morning---the sun was 
shining, but thick clouds flitted acressthe hea- 
vens, sometimes softening, sometimes altogether ob- 
scuring its rays; the birds were singing cheerfully in 
the ges, whose leaves bent beneath the rain-drops; 
and the poultry in Widow Clement's little yard were 
shaking the moisture off their wings. 

“Look at that beautiful Norah,” said the widow to 
herdaughter Peggy, Norah beinga favorite ben of 
snowy plumage ; “she’s just as fretted at the feathers 
being wet upon her, as you’d be if Paul Kinsala saw a 
dirty handkerchief——” 

« Lave off, mother,” interrupted the daughter, blush- 
ing, and turning her wheel with such increased velo- 
city that the thread snapped; “lave off—what’s Paul 
Kinsala to me ?”’ 

“Och, Peggy, for shame, to be throwing sand in yer 
mother’s eyes !” exclaimed the widow. 

“Throwing sandin yer eyes, mother darlint, !—~ 
then the girl's not born yet that could dothat I’m 
thinking. ‘Well, mother, if[ havea kindness to him, 
sure he’s well to do.”* 

“ He was well to do, Peggy mavourneen ; but the 
Tase of his farm, little as it is, and high as the rent was, 


” 





But sure the agent Mr. Crumbie, heard my Lord 
promise him a renewal, anda taki three 
pounds in the year omaccount ofthe i he 
“made.” : 


' "The widow shook her head—those wh grow oldke 
jn the country learn to understand ~~ ee 


well as those who read the more varied page of tewn 
‘life. ‘He never said he wouldn't grant the renewal,” 
continued Peggy, looking anxiouslyin her mother’s 
ace. 

. «He never said he would,” wasthereply. There 
-wasa long silence, Widow Clement, sighed, and con- 
tinged her kaitting. Peggy did not sigh but she went 
on spinning, as if eshig had beeff said to give he 

pain; but her 

Twice she rose under the pretence of seeing the grey 
Hien who was seated upon her eggs inacorner wa 
covering them asshe ought ; her mother knew sh 

moved to conceal her tears. 





r noted the heaving of her bosom 


“Peggeen gra, never}grew on the furze 
heed the hen, the oature’s in her to manage her eggs|appropriated at pleasure; and he 
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and it is much to be feared, cares less» After 
a moment Widow Clement resumed---“ Aad yet, sure, 


when we our rint, and are honest, we Can stand as 
ey ~ “God as the landlord himself.” 


a ter,” added Peggy smiling. .. 
“That's abright girl, Peggy; it joys my heart to 


see the smilein yer eye, my own girl! Sure whenthe 


Almighty gave me you your brother, He let fall-a 
blessing from each hand ; praise be to his holy name! 
It’s little we have to complain of ourselves, though the 
family is in furrin parts--- Mark, being my lord's groom 
is on the —~ take care of us—but it’s for the cot- 
tagers m ‘bleeds. Thecottages that in’the ould 
lady's lifetime war the admiration of the counthry, are 
falling to decay; the pigs that’ used to be kept to them- 
selves, are free of the roadsagain; many have turned 
their face from their people’s graves, who couldn’t pay 
tie rack-rint ; the sorraa thing thrives in the place, 
Peggeen gra, but the whisky shops and boys,* that I 
remimber quiet and industrious whin the lord was in it, 
and kept the improvements going ov, and more thana 
hundred men at them winter andsummer; them very 
boys, that never handled a shillala; barring at a fair, 
or fora bitiof sport at Shrove or Martinmas, are 
in constant practice with it now, wheeling through 
the ee by day, and not trusting to sticks only at 
nig _° 
“ Hash, mother !” exclaimed Peggy; “least said 
soonest mended. Only I wish Lady Ellen was ia 
it again, like a sweet moss-rose as: she always was.— 
It’s not the same place since the people war turned 
over tostrangers ;” and Peggy sighed bitterly as she 
spoke. 
PrThis was true; the old Lady Killbally died, leaving 
no heir to the but one fair daughter 
*"” whom P sighed for. Eady 
Ki 2 tenantry; but ‘after 
her 








than usual—indeed, he gen- 
or two months of every year in Eng- 


the impro of his. estate. Alas, and 
alas! he did rn long. Beforethe twelve months 
was expired, hehad married 2 woman of fashion, who 
had no idea of gciprocal duties between landlord and 
tenant; and thedgh she visited Killbally, it was evident 
Id not reside there. 

Jord Killbally made a speech at the county town, 
ie or to quitting the country to “ winter” in Lou- 
don, fall of the: sublime sentiments of patriotism, 
he had never about it before : he recommended 
his new agent, a stanger tothe friendship of the 








ip imagined he required change of His-wife wasia rigid 


with newrideas new plans fer 





Fim 


‘wy P ‘ 


a 


COMPANION. ° 


returned im silence and solitude to cottages, ach if 

doomed, to live under an absentee landlord, i 

soon be despoiled of. reer 
The agent was certainly an unfit person to have 


been placed over such a tenantry; he was full of new 
systems, and if they did not immediately work well, he 


came harsh and impatient. Paddy likes to go on j 
the old way; if his father had a dunghill at chy tay it 
is a difficult matter to convince him that it could be 
more advantageously disposed of elsewhere; and he 
has a most proyoking habit of saying, that whatever he 
does if the way of improvement, is done to “plase” 
the landlord, or the “‘clargy,” or any one but himself, 
though all the time it is for his own benefit those who 
have his interest at heart have persuaded him to change 
his plans. Then Paddy is so full of humour, real gen- 
uine humour, that he will lean his back agaist the 
door-post, between which and the wall a deed of sep- 
aration, by mutual consent has taken place; put one 
foot over the other, take his “dadeen” ont of his mouth 
fold his arms across his ample’chest, and beguile you 
from the intention of giving him a good lecture both 
onthe management, and misimanagement of his farm, 
until you wish' him good evening, enjoying the re- 
membranee of the racipess and humour of his stories, 
and the mirthfulness that shakes his rags with laughter. 
It is not tillafter you sit down to your reading table 
that you think how completely you were beguiled of 
— wisdom! An Irishman Bas a jest, and likes to 
augh—and Mr. Crutmbie, the agent never laughed: he 
had a long business-like face—looking as'an English- 
man always does when he hag been waiting three quar- 
ters of an hour beyond the usual time for his dinner. 
He had served three years injan attorney's office, and 
nant anid aay he oer, Seay was not bin- 

ing in law. | Itis to » for the’ sake of sweet 
charity, that he well; but certainly he’ acted ill. 
arian, believing, in her hearer 
of hearts, that al who-did not think exactly as she did 
must be ted She made hard bargains, and gave 
low wages ; ih short, she was avery unfit person to 
preside overthe people in the place of the “ould mis- 
thress.” Appirit of discontent of the most alarming 
kind was abged. Lord Killbally had nianaged, with 
a skill pec y Irish'to “spend half-a-crown out of 
sixpence a-day ;” that isto say, he was deeply in debt ; 
hie had ng hisfincome,land wrote constantly to 
the agent to obtain fresh supplies, when in fact, there 
were none to obtain. Matters had arrived at this crisis, 
the landlord driving the agent, and the agent the ten- 
ant—when my story commences. The widow ani 











her daughter continued ‘their conversation a little long- 


gentry, asif friendship, even in warm-hearted Ireland, |er and would'have talked'till evening, had not the sight 


and could be pulled off and/of the postmar on his olf 


grey ponyj wending round’ 


begged of his tenants the distant hill, and‘then entering the bohreen that led 


herself, and looking at her, only disturbs her ; i‘’s an|to respect the laws :—as yet they had never been vio-|to their cottage, sent both mother and daughter to 


insult to her Peggy, nd we mustn't hurt her feelings. 
Sorra a finer hén in the parish afther a brood then 


-used to call her. Why, thin, Peggy, I often think I'd| Irishmen 
like to see Lady Ellen inthe court at London, fore-| the good of behaving: aswe have done? 
int the king and queen, and allthe grandees leoking 


lated in his neighborhood. 


meet him, in the hope of receiving « letter from the 


“* Where's the goad of behaving as we’ have done’?”’ | hope of the family, Mark Clement. 
that same grey-malkin, as the darlint young misthress| said the Killbally smith, anda party of loose-coated 


e éxpected letter was instantly produced, the 


round as he spoke; “ where’s| postman took his departure, and Peggy being what 
We never |is called“ a fine scholar,” was able to peruse it 
insaid him ; we never riz a ruction at fair or pattera|for her mother’s benefit. 


It was acnriosity in 


at her. I'll go bail she takes the shine out -of them|(or fear we'd dsplase ‘him. We paid ourrint,. when|its way remarkable for acute and affectionate feel- 


“1 dare say she does,” replied Peggy; “I don't|never cruel o¢us. We never voted agin him; we sext 


doubt that ; but sure it would be fitter for his lordship) al! ourchildrm to 
tocomeand stay among his people, in the counthry|len’s sehools; we pf 


where his fore 


-what’s the upshot of it all?” 


“ Heart threuble, a-lannan; and discontent even|like snow in 





when there’s no reason; like al) the mimbers htin 


one another for want ofa head---that's what it is!’’} Mark my 
“The nature of man|the workman 
and beast is not to be put upon by its equals, and the|in the place. 


replied the widow sorrowfully. 
landlord could do more with us 


dence should ever be mi 


n another, for he’s|always treated q Barney 
the protector placed over the land to see justice done} on thraneens, 
‘to hisjdependents.” The widow paused: her reasoniug | ‘How can I 
-was thereaseving of a class more numerous formerly| get!” ‘Bad 
than at present—a class of well disposed affectionate | strength is in 
persons, who Jooked up to their landlord as a friend|ignorant 

and counseliér in all trouble: itis a pity such confi-|are fed on 
»'. The absentee land-| would be fed 
Yard knows but. little of the affections or feelings of his| at the simile, 


the larning at his, or Lady El- 
trees, we kept up our pigs; 


er’s bones makes part of the soil, and| we made backdoors to our houses; we took oaths a- 
where the grass grows, the corn ears, the water flows; | gainst the whik 
the cattle dies» all for him, than to belaving those|were heavy on 
that's bred, bern, and reared under him and his, for Ij from us, and agent, 

don’tknow how mae thousand or hundred years, to the|to our hearts al homes, who doesn’t understand us, 
bitter wrath of an agent, and all belonged tohim. Andjnor we him--- 














---and all to plase him; our 
yet he'll ge from us, boys-- feiil go 
us a black-a-viced a stranger 


ll go from us, asthe good, the dear 
young, = did. e’ll melt off 

go from us and keep from 
he'll forget to feel for us.--- 
r all this fine talk, in three 
if be discharged, there'll ‘be no traffic 
help poor Ireland! She’s ever and 
Barret treated his cow---fed 
‘them abused for giving poor miik. 
it,” says the cow, ‘with usage I 
to you,’ says Barnaby; ‘sure the 


and it’s a ay tem I pay you, you 


us; he'll be ana 


than apy cow 
clover.’” 
the thoughtful shook their heads, and 








The thonghiless laughed |doesn’t ride as often in the Park as she 


_ | we had it, regslar; and wlien we didn’t, why, he was/ing. 


‘Dear mother and Sister—My love goes with this 
paper, and my blessin’, and all my prayers, which 
you're never out of, nor never will be—why sheuld 
you? Amin! It's long ago I'd have written again to you 
all, but indeed I haven't much heart to n, let 
alone the time which bewilders me the way it flys, anc 
no good ofit. It’s four years three quarters, my bless- 
ed ‘mother, since | saw you ; and often in the night, or 
rather the morning—for morning’s night here—often 
de I think you are at my bedside ; often do I hear ye: 
voice in = dreams ; and'when I wake, it is’nt your 
voice at all, but little Anty Maguire, the milk girl, call- 
ing “ milk below” down the airees, when it’s milk 
above she means: and very quare’ milk it is; but 
that’s not Anty's fault, for its ready watered before she 

ets it. , 

. Well, the only real pleasure I havealmost is, when 
Lady Ellen of a day she rides out with with my lord, 
says; “Oh; Mark, when did you hear from your mo- 
ther? and is Pegey quite well? and how is Greymalkin? 
the widow. ‘think of he: 

membering the hen!”} Bat, mother, mer Ellen 
» OD ac 
masthox 


count that the mare stumbled, and I know the. 
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i it contanient to her another theugh 
iyi oe oe OSS ae eoneion Ah! 


r woman ! that’s not the only trouble she puts up 
with. Ye see, when first we came over, and had lash- 
ingso’ money, and the masther poor gentleman, 
thought, because his wife was young, he was young 
(0; it was all very fine; and my lady Killbally here, 
and and my lady Killbally there, and my lady Ellen 
every where, and angieknowledge beauty, only even 
then, a taste of pullittg to pieces on account of her 
brogue, or being Irish. [**Think of that !” exclaimed 
the widow, indignantly.) And offers she had, as | 
tould you before ; but the money stood inthe way, or 
rather it was out of the way, for it wasn't in it, on ac- 
count that the propriety is entailed onthe heir-male, 
master’s nephew, aud poor lady Ellen will have hardly 
any thing barring master’s blessing, and that she earns 


hard enough, for of late he bates Bannaghar with the| 


crossness: and small blame to him, poor gentletan, to 
see the way he’s looked down upon, now that it’s known 
he’s only an Irish peer in embarrasment, which means 
debt and danger. There’s no dacent Irish propriety 
could stand up to cuta figure here: With the Irishit's 
all going out. and too prond to do’ any thing to bring 
in ; but with the Eoglish, why, ifthey give out with 
one hand, they grapple in with the others. very few 
indeed to say above their buisness, only work all work 
all, and tradesmeti worth tens o’ thousands: I cafi’t 
but think it’s the’ best plan; which you wont, I know, 
only you don’t know any thing of the hardship of want- 
ting to appear grand, and show off whin you've noth- 
ing to do it with—like the girl we rémember who turh- 
ed her cotten, to’ make the neighbors believe she’d two 
gowns, when she was trusting to one. Well, that's 
the way we’ve been many a long dayymaking the one 
thing and my misthress withouta head, or, what's 
worse in-va’woeman, without a heart ; and och murdher 
intirely ! tovhear the sneers ahd the slurs that's put 
upon them+tradesmen’s bills having heen to 
them overdue, and then money borrowed by the law- 
yers to the tune of fifty per cint. [What tune’s that 
inquired the widow.” “Roguery. I dare say,” an- 
swered Posey: “isn’t the lawyer in it ?”] per cint.’; 
and then a ffash’in the’pan that whirls away the cash, 
and the misthress so sonsy while it lasts ; and that's the 
time to aska favor frorn the masther, for he never 
thinks of tomorrow and’ the creditors. then give 4 little 
more credit, and, my lady pays half for opera box.— 
{* What’s that, a-lannan?” inquired the widow. again. 
“Oh,” said Peggy, who’ liked to appear wise, “ it’s a 
snuff box, 1 dare say, though she’s rayther young to 
take toit.”"] and gets the carriage new painted, and 
four horses on job. [Och, my brither throuble?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Clement, bursting into tears, “ to think 
of the ould ancient family of the Killballys bein’ drawn 
by job horses, and the agents horses and coults thram- 
pling down all the young trees in his lordships planta- 
tions!”] And we're as gay as servants can be that 
don't get their wages [‘ That’s mean of Mark,” said 
Posey: “sure he ought to be proud to serve the fami- 
4 withgpit wages—that's part of his English breeding.” 
ad all this is talked over in the servants hall, for they’ 
ve no respect for the family; and no -feel at all for the 
masther or the misthress, nor even lady Ellen. [* They 
are no better than heathatis,” interrupted the widow ; 


“and iff was Mark, ['d manage to let the masther 


know what vipers he has about him” “Why couldo’t 
he stay in his own counthry, where he was honored 
and respected, and in those tirnes had the ball at his 
foot 1’ replied' the angry Peggy, and then resumed the 
perusal of the'letter.} The gintleman_ that 'ill” have 
the estate, by all accounts wont value # .a thraneen, 
because he doesn’t want it, but has full and plenty in) 
the Western Indies, or some other part. I hardly know! 
were but somewhere it is—lashings of money, and to 
spare ; 86, in coorse, he'll net have’ a heart to the sod 
ne more than others.” [God help us!” exclaimed 
Peggy, changing color a little, and letting the open 
letter rest upon her knee, “ this is a poor look-out for 
here and hereafter !” 


‘It must not only tache us to look up the more,” said | face 
the widow, raising her eyes. “God help us!—we're a): 


nation of castaways!” 

_ “We are not!" qarecgh 4 and her eye kind- 

pe ome not, metuees ry our thinking our- 
ves so, pu up usage we get, that 

taakes us be looked down upon.” . 
“"Na,-Peggy darlint, that's not it,” replied her 





ONIC REGISTEE 
8 rs : 

“8 We've a dale of heart aod 
iear't ths acl went ot GOs 


io 
i 


.o'day, when the world 
is going mad aboutit. Poor Patldy'’s heag gets hard 
with blows, but not wich wisdom. Go on with the 
letther, dear.” : ‘ 


“There's not much miore in it, mother, and what 
there is, isn't much good.” “Indeed, don’t be surpris- 
ed ifthere’s a change for the worse before long. I’m 
sure the masthetr will be forced to rack-rent every 
pexch that isn’t rack-rented already, and then maybe. 
sell the green acres that war se long the pride and glory 
of the family. [can't think what comes over the geh- 
try; I'm'sure, in [reland, a € goes as far there as hee, 
and the some body there is a nobody here—so that either 
in regard’ of the saveing, or the'grandeur, “ ould Irelatid 
for ever |” 

“ The counthry’s' warm'about’ his heart still,” 
said the widow, wiping her eyes; “ It isn’t out of 
mind. Is there much more on thé’ letther?” 

“Net much,” answered Peggy, blushing, “only a few 
words to Paul Kinsala, whieh trust he doesn’t neéd. 
Mother did ye ever doubt that Paul had a laning to 
any wild ways?” 

“Wild ways, a-lanuan! SureI never seen even 
the corer of his eyes turned on any girl except yer- 
self.” 

“It's not in'regard of the girls !” exelaimed the rus- 
tic beauty, tossing her head with as much pride as if 
she had been bred at St. James's. “ It's not that—I 
don't thank Lim for constancy—he cant help that, 
mother, so no thanks te him; butin respect of the 


doings they say some are at—the swearing in, and 
things of the kind. Any wildness that way, moth- 
er?” ‘ 


“No, darliat, not exactly. JT can’t say I ever did. 
I hope he has better sense; he has seen enough’ of ex- 
amples to keep him from that, I hepe. .No good ever 
came yet from such doing. Even su oné man 
is got out of the counthry that has be badly to 
the poor, sure abother will be put in worse: and if we 
drive the gentry away, they take their money with 
them. The lawhas a hinder eye on the poor now 
than it ever had before, and it's by showing obedience 
to the law particular whenit’s in a good "’ 
we prove to the world that we deserve the 
receive, and not the bad name we've got in England ; 
we have enough to bear in the way of poverty still ; 
but God, times will mend. What do such dis- 
disturbance lead to but share? Wasn't one of those 
who war forced to fly from the other side the counth 
onaccount of--you know what—hide-and+seek throug 
the rocksand bushes of Kuocklatrim for as as 
three months, and his wife forced te beg ? wasa’t 
he at last forced ‘o die without.benefit of ‘down 
in the Black Cavé of the fever; and nothing handed 
eXcept on the end of a stick? and I remetubered hiiii once 
bright as the sunBut hereisPaulKinsala,Peggy,coming 
oyer the hedge. Ah, girl, mathree! you saw him be- 
fore Idid, and I might as well have talked to Grey- 
malkin, as to you, for you never heeded me.. There, 
your hair's as smooth and shinning as satin.” And as 
as the old woman advanced to meet her intended son- 
in-laty, she laid her hand on her daughter's head, and 
signing the sign of the cross on’her brow, kissed it af- 
fectionately. 

When Biul etitered)-his brow was darkened, and 
there was an unatural ex jou about his face which 
startled both mother and daughter: he hardly waited 


to return the warm salutation, met in every peasant’s 
cottage, of “God save ye,” with the meet of “God 
save ye one but inquired “ if had a 
letther from Mark?” Peggy replied in the affirmative 


and placed it in his hands. After he had read it, he 
folded it up with great deliberation saying “ There is 
nothing in ‘this ‘go bad as what we know al- 


ready. 

’ vAnd ‘what is it you know, Paul avic?” said wi low 
Clement, laying her hand upon his arm, while Peggy, 
tunable to speak, gazed earnestly and tenderly in, his 


“What is it I know?” this, that there’s to be levying 
pei ge > et: wee sewage 9 sn the that 
can be broke will be broke ; and the agent himself 
this blessed holy Thursday stood before me—me, 
Paul Kinsala—and tould me, there was no good in my 


promis—that | it—the the 
Sp leterted agelif Gen bass in—tio-dal thepinos 
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yo ‘think of that?” he 

» for he could not 

en the faee of her he so 

dearly loved. “ do you think of that? Now, 
the truth is, that the farm wants no stocking; the 
crops are in; he said I should be allowed for them 
allowed for the grain my own two'hands sowed, with 
a prayer to the Almighty that we—that Peggy and I— 


might reap it together. Money? he said I had no mo- 
ney to give for the on a new lase, or to carry 
on the farming. And what - 7 ?—that [had not, 
ause every ny, every farthing, had been spent 
on that land. "He the bate on his side—and {wee 
never leta gale run to another, but paid—like an 
English tenant—I—am_ to starve!” i 
e young man covered his face with his hands to 
conceal his emotion ; how long he might have endeav- 
ered to do so, it is impossible to say, for his attention 
was roused by a cry from the widow—the light-heart- 
ed and, generally speaking, strong hearted Peggy, 
had fainted. ; 


(To be Continued in our next.) 
CRITICISM. 
Por the American Masonic Register and Literary Companién 


ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERIGA. 


The fact has not escaped notice, even of disinterested 
observers that the field of domestic literature has been 
glutted with the intrusive productions of certain 
emulous foreigners, whose genealogy intheir own 
country partakes more or less of doubtful obscurity, 
and whose reputation with Americans was never more 
i established than is imparted by a hollow notorie- 
ty. In expending time to give the complicated works 
on “ American manners” ah attentive’ perusal, the un- 
prejuiliced reader is forced to the inevitable conclusion, 
that are mete compilations of false criticisms, 
and a‘ series of common place absurdities. Indeed 
these works have become 30 exceedingly prolific, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that they have neither been 
written for profit, taste, or instruction, but an irrésita- 
ble, inherent love for the’ marvellous,—and'a_eriminal 
desire of overwhelming our book-worms in a deluge of 
strange and imperious nonsetise.. P: asfar as 
this Went, they could produce no serious consequen- 
ces. But regarding them as household rubbish, they 
might readily be convettéd into iy things for chii- 
dren, or serve # kindling for a Schuylkill fire—This 
however is not generally the manner in which they are 
disposed of, Americans like every thinking nation are 

to discover in thertiselves imaginary defects which 
in truth are of no positive injury, but when portrayed 
and magnified bythe ingenuity of some hungry for- 
cigner, it is unwittingly regarded as a species of indeli- 
‘cacy, adepraved- refinement, not to abstain ‘rom or 
correct them. It is thus we ate blindly led to place 
too much reliance in the responsibility, too much faith 
in the opinion of travellers, that our nation is destined 
to lose some of its importance. The time was when 
the natural rusticity of our manners and customs, may 
have required correcting, and perhaps at one period 
information from any casket, would have assissted in 
polishing the rougher barrier to rcfinement, and have 
aided in the cultivation of literature, but in these da 
of glorious perfection wkrein we have attained the 
acme of decency, the gloss of fashion, the nobility 
of literature, an Atal of sentiment larly our 
own,—why should we place such implicit value in the 
‘scandal, or io the half. cus- 
toms of eccentric foreigners !-Is it not certainthe more 
we way to the trappings ofa mistaken pride, the 
we wander fromthe original honesty of the 








heart? 
The records of our Egyptian “aig > unravel some 
marvellous mysteries, and the fallen dignity of an Eng- 


lish Earl. or Duke, or a Count too often in sor- 
row within the humane “tod of Sing Sig and 
Auburn. In truth our prison-houses are assy- 
Jam ot a majority of wretched and anknown —. 
ors, who as fugitives from justics find room for 

=. of manifold vices, without fear or . 
» this respect happily for us, “the largest liberty,” is 


not regarded by every one alike, and we embrace a 





numerous class of respectable, unassuming foreigners , 





















































in thisconclusion. E 
lustre to characters Which no reverseaf circumstances 
could ever sully. 

“When we look over the conspicuous names of Hall, 
Hamilton, Martineau, Trollope, Kemble, Marryatt, 
and others. who under the false guise of eriticisin have 
attacked our firesides and our @haracters, who rank- 
ling in the venom of spite and jealousy, have attempted 
to sully the envied name of American, who have par- 
taken largely ef our bounty and who inthe language 
of delicacy, politely informthe American public, that 
they are aset of Jackasses,and would espcetful/yrequest 
them to pay for the information—t!iv question natural- 
ly suggests itself from what mine of corruption did they 
spring? England itis ceriain |ays claim to the mater 
nity ofall, ‘atid itis her own business, ut she has any 
fault to find with the legitimacy of her. offspring — 
They do but little credit to the reputationof John 
Bull!! But why give notice to their procuctions, 
and why suffer tliem to influence our judgments and 
feelings ! 

We cannot account forthe sweeping impulse of 








whe. 






serving traveller. 1 substaniated 3 f ; 
wherever Mr. Hall went, or in whateversitaation he 
isposed to locate, he was inclined to give way to 


was di: 
Assum- | 






a disposition naturally peevish and insolent. sum 
ing a peculiar degree of pomp and arrogance which is! 


was properly. treated with the waggery or contempt) 
due from alt varieties of persons, whom education had | 
taught first to respect themselves. ‘The first rudiments, 
of true dignity are founded upoa courtesy and respett, | 
and in its aim, pride and impudence have often obirud- 
ed themselves at the sacrifice of the better qualities,— 
it was in manifesting this vulgarity of manners, in the 
company of individuats. susceptible of more refined 
feelings, that Capt. Hall discovered, himself penciling 
facts that neveréccurred, and eveats that never hap- 
pened, aad although eventually detectedin his error, 
aninnate stubbornness. of character, controlled by a 
propensity to fiction prevented any sores altera- 
tions.. How far he was justified in such @ course, 
must remain for others to determine, bat a few com- 


opinion, only as regards its bearing with a portion of} men place truths, not altogether disguised by inconsist- 


society. [tis not foran appreciation of even moderate 
talent that these Works ate eagerly sought for bythe 
community at large, it is not for love or respect to their 
far-famed authors, nor for the literary merit they pos- 
sess, or instructions. they may convey, ( for without 
doubt we are better qualified to judge of our own house- 
hold than strangers.) butan irresistible inquisitive spir- 
it (peculiar toall mations) a genuine regard for the 
sentiments and opinions of foreigners, guided ‘by a 
species of vanity or conceit frequently induce enqui- 
ries for the most recent publications, If we learn 
by accident that our. neighbor has been .bearing 
false witness against us,or even spoken in our praise, 
how natural isthe desire to ascertain the language that 
has conveyed it, 

Listening then, to these trifles.and appreciating them 
as the highest tones of English literature, bearing them 
with the view to correct a failing or a faultinour ordi- 


nary manners and customs, is bat a placing a fictitious] a8 a curse, unless it redounds to the honor or profit 


value upon idle and fraitless whims—whimis which em- 
enate from sources altogether unworthy the grave 
considerations of intelligent Americans. 


Heap all these works on ** American manners &c.’’| of its eminent master. 


encies suggested many fancy tales to the. attention of 
fickle minds, and carried with them a certain weight of 
influence, seareely to be suppressed by the most prom- 
inent contempt. 

Whether Hall, was shrewd enoughto know that 
the style of slander his book , centains, would afford 
him a beuntiful harvest we are not prepared to 
assert, but with a pecuniary view many have been tempt- | 
ed to follow his contemptible example is conceded on 
all sides. 

Amongst this class we find another-pink of decency 
a secend child of Neptune who has been anchored up-| 
on our national generosity. 

He who presents a stricture on refinement, moral- 
law, and good manners, is cautiously received as Capt. 
Marryatt. If Hall is indebted to genius for a success- | 
fal triumph in fiction, Marryatt appears to our vision a) 
pedantic follower, We are disposed to regard genius) 
of its posesssor—thus far then we are compelled to, 
yield the palm to Capt. Hall, for he practically exem-| 
plifies the proud genius of fiction, as aservant worthy | 
Capt. Marryatt has the ca-| 


in one mass, and select frown the heterogeneous pile,| pacity fo describe the Sea-Serpent, with all the vigor | 
their most significamt beayties and it would prove a de-|and the eruditionthe subject may be susceptible of, | 


cayed monument, tothe memory of the British clas 
sics. 

Admitting that foreigoers might by clance or occa- 
sion be disposed to *ta,e notes” ima fair and unpreju 


diced way, theirabode amongst us is usually of so| ofthe naval force of Britian, exclaimed—* Dont give 


but when stooping to interfere with the concerps of| 
real life, his doggrel fails him, and as an affair of council | 
we are tempted to refer him to the last words of Law- 
rence when exerting a successful aid in subduing a part 


| 
| 


brief and limited a period, they rave searcely timé| up the ship.” 


to glance over the surface of things before they 


The intoxicated sentences which dance in metapho- 


have departed, and their information must conse-|rical ehaos throngh the teaves of Marryatt’s jouraal,| 
quently prove ofae obscure and imperfect a charac-| evince a melancholy confusion of bloated thought, and | 


ter. ‘ 


were it not for an oceasional hint at decency, one might) 


If there is any superiority to be awarded te any. of] suppose it attnbutabie to Bacchalianindulgence or an 
the labored compositions of these gifted writers, the} idle, depraved and vicious course of livelihood. Of 
advantagesoflong expecience entitle that ilhstrious| Marryatt we-have only to surmise, that his dull com- 


old lady Miss Martineau to the pre-eminence. 
we should estimate our 
fused to concede so exalted a 
isned authoeas, notwitl 
tiguity of Mre, Trollope. orthe less ¢ 
subtle pea of Fanny Kemble m 


Indeed | mentary on American manners, would fall into the de- 
callaatry ata low ebb if it ve-| serted shades of obscurity, if we did not suspect him per- 
complimeat w this pol-| sonally concerned in thrasting it obtrusively upoa the 
andins the venerable an-|indifferent notice of the public. 

enial but more 
ait crucify us with} taphs, as his fame is d@ad and baried, it remains for 


H:.miltoa has immortalized himseli by copying epi- 


jealonsy and revenge,—however,. at the venture of the posterity to dictate his own. 


sacrifice 


we cannot hesitate io place Miss M., on the 


Whetherwe regard the afore-mentioned characters 


loftier pe leatal of, Englieh lore, that the lesser stars|as the supple tools wherewith to chastenour under- 
which shine in, bat faintly illamine the same. hem-|standings or whether we place themin the equivocal 


ispere, may recognise their trae position. 


Passing| rank of speculators instationary, is perhaps imma- 


with Fespeetiul reverence and consistent courtesy these} tefialt but when we ficd their opinions credited 
am thle Jadies, let us devote our attention to the rough-|or received with confidence in -however limiteda 


er sex, 


circle it may become usto quote a homely proverb, a 


nn * s > - ‘ 7 J 4 . > as 
"he orizinal prince of fictioa introduces himself to} bad book isthe Worst of thieves.” 


us uiler the favorable cognomen of * Captain Basi 
Hal! —of the British navy."—This literary sea-dog 


was the first who was ankenneled upon our shores, an 
: 2 
althonyh he has snarled and bitten, and even shew: 


|| « Unlesskeptin cheek.a wily influence of English 
.|radica!s. whose principles.are founded upon agrarian- 
1} ism will eventoally subyert the powers that be. and it is 
ifonly asifvng the inteutio ns and placing a medium esti- 


symptoiwns of canine madness, it would be irrevelant not | mate on their judgments, we shall beenabled to pre- 


to admit that nN) positive eases of hydrophobia have ye 
eccugeh Withall the sigacity attributed to thi 
mastiff, we doubt whether instinct has 


Turkey Buzaard. 


u yet taught him, AS 
the diferenes -betweenthe American Eagle and the 


t} serve our necks froma foreign yoke. 


8s H. N. Cy 





Harp Timrs.—The first sulmon caugh in the Ke- 


But abandoning our treatment of him as a dog, let|nchec, this year, was sold iu Boston on Friday last, for 











so frequently revealedin the deportment of “ England ten : - 
and the English,” this man if hot absolutely chastised first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm. Boardman 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, APRIL, 11, 1840, 








Those of our subscribers,in N. York, whe in- 
changing their place of restdence the ensuing 


Our agent in that city. 


(> REMOVAL.—The American Masonic Regis- 
ter offi¢e, has been removed, tothe cornerof South 
Market and Division Streets over the hat-storeof Mr. 
ES. Herrick. Entrance in Division-stree:. 





*«*To those of our friends and patrons at the South 
who have not complied with our terms, on account of 
the difference ia eastern and southern money, we would 
say, that the.bills on any specie bank, in their neizhbor- 
hood will be received in payment for their subscriptions 
Will those ofeur friends, who iaterd to afford us a 
substantial patronage, remit their several amounts 
with as little delay, as possible. ©The payment of « 
single subseription at one time or the other, is of no 
consequence to a subscriber; but when these small 


. Sums are puttogether, itmakes amaterial difference 


with us, and constitutes the means whereby we are to 


| gain a livelihood; and it isonly by promptness on the part 
of our friends, that we can do our duty by them, or just 


tice to ourselves. Postmasters, areauthorisedto send 
money to printers, free of postage. 


Items or News.—The ship Columbus arrived on 
Sunday morning last from Liverpool. The money 
and grain markets continues about ‘as at former advi- 


ces. There was great depression in the manufacturing 


| districts. 


The paperson China are laid before Parliament, 
but no debate has yet taken place. It is now nearly 
certain that England will make war in China. The 
London Tory'papers are furious against capt. Elliott 
and the American merchants in China. 

The.repeal of the corn laws are agitated terribly 
throughout England. Some.description of their ef- 
fects are horrible. 


Capt. Riley—who is familliarly known to almost 
every reader, on account of his sufferings among the 
Arabs, recently died on board of his brig the Wm. 
Tell, bound for Mogadore, at the age of 63. The 
editor of the N. Y. Star, on the first appearance of 
capt. Rileys “Narrative,” disbelieved its statements fur 
a long time, but in an obituary notice of him, he does 
the captain’s memory justice. He says, “Captain 
Riley in many respects was an extraordinary man—he 
had a strong mind, great energy and perseverance 
of character, not easily daunted by danger, was grateful 
to the last for the kindness shown to him in ae. 
and possessed many excellent traits of character. His 
work which may be considered as an authentic detail, 
has had a wide circulation, and has always been con- 
Sidered a very interesting narrative.”’ 


Mexico and the United States.—The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 25th ult says—‘‘The American consul 
in Mexico arrived yesterday from Vera Cruz, in the 
revenue cutt@ Woodbury. We understand he isa 
bearer of the treaty between the U. States and Mexico 
recently ratified by the Congress of the latter. The 
stipulation of the ireaty have not tanspired. 


The Abolitionists held a national convention in this 
city last week, and after solemn discussion, resolved, 
to support James G. Birnie as their candidate, for 
President of the United States, anda gentleman from 
Philadelphia, for vice president. Some of the most 
rabid of the Abolitionists, among us, modestly say, 
that they hold the balance of power in the state and 
union. ‘This may be so : but we hope that the party, 
which courts their aid and influence, may be most 





us endeavor to view Capt. Hall, in the light ofan ob-| forty two dollars ! 


gloriously beat. 
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Tur 24th er Juxz.—In_ relation to the customa 
celebration of this time honored occasion throughout 
the land, a correspondent writes us * I hope. the pro- 
priety of publicly celebrating, on the next 24th of June 


will be kept up-before the eyes of the Fraternity, |: 


through the medium of your paper.” We should be 
happy to have an interchange of communication with 
the brethren on thissubjeet. A becoming and appro- 
priate observance of the day could not fail of being at- 
tended with happy results. 











More Bloodhounds.—Lieut. Me.Laughlin, who 
sailed for Cuba a few weeks since for a reinforcement | 
of bloodhounds for the Florida war, was at Matanzas 
on the 11th wit. on his way having obtained the desired 
He brings out four Spaniards to rake charge 
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N. 
y;and proceeded to the ball room. 
Some time during the evening, it occurred to the 
young men inthe bar room, (many of whom were in- 
toxicated,) that it would be a fine thing to interrupt 
those whp were dancing. With this intention they 
rushed into the ball room, and seizing the fiddler, drag- 
ged him down stairs, and out of doors into the street. 
a This, however, did not satisfy them. They maltreat- 
The different bodies are all ina flourishing condition, | ed him in every way which their drunken ingenuity 
and generally well attended by the Members. “ The! could devise—knocked-him down, stamped upon him, 
Old Dominion be it said to her praise has always scoff-| &c, and ended by hanging his apparently liteless body 
ed at Anti-masonry, and hence it could never get a! upon apicket fence from whence it was taken some 
foothold within her borders. itime after. The proper restoratives were then admin- 
‘ \istered to him with success. Soon after he wrs restor- 
Orricers op Onto Love, No. 101. |ed to consciousness he wasseized with delirium. Occa- 
Wm. H. Houston, W. M. . Thos. C. Parker, S.| sionally he wassane, when he complained of the most 
W. L.S, Delaplain, Jy W. F. K. Beshore, Sec’y.| excruciating pain. He expired the next day.— Monti- 
Jumes W. Rebb, Treas. Wm. Hall, S..D. Samuel!|cello Watehman. 
|Windsor, J.D. William P, Wilson, Tyler. - 





of one hundred and fifty thou 


WHEELING, (VA.) 


Br. L. G. Hojffinan.—We herewith send youa list 
of the officers of the several Masonic bodies held in 
the City of Wheeling, State of Virginia. 
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| The stated meetings are held on the first Monday of Sudden Death.—-Martin Spencer, of the town of Clay- 
levery Month during the year. The election for Offi- ton, came to his death on the 12th ult. in the follow- 
cers at the stated meetingin Dec. and installed’on the 1g singular and distressing manner. He went with his 


ofthem. 





A Specx.—The N. Y.- American says that orders 


have been received atthe Navy Yard to get all the ves- (26th of the same Month. 
sels in port ready for active service. These ate thet 


Independence (razee,) just returnedfrom Brazil, the) 


Orricens or Wuxetine Union Cuarrer, No. 19. 


> 
Faifield, the Natchez, and Boston, large sloops of war! bet hal orth ac x hil patente. 
and the Relief, lately returned from the South Seal w. Harding. P.S. D. M’Calloch, R. A. C. Geo. 
Exploring Expedition. |Harrison, Samuel B. Mills, Richard Porter, M. V. 

The greatest despatch is also ordered to be given'in F, K. Beshore, Sec'y. Rob't Morrow, Treas. Wm, 


completing the new steam ship ‘of war now building | Hall, Tyler. 


here. _ Tbe stated Convocations~are held onthe second 


| Thursday of each Month during the year. The elec- 
|tion for officers at the stated meeting in May, and are 


installed at the next meeting. 


Singular Casualty,—A daughter of Mr. A, L. Weth- 
erwax of Sand Lake, about nine years of age, while 
lighting a match last Saturday, was suffocated by its Orricers or Wasuineton Councit, No. 6, 
fumes, and although ina measure restored by cold wat-| .M. E. Wm. H. Houston, Thrice Illustrious G, M. 
er, which she continued to call for and swallow, she} EK. James W. Robb, Deputy Illustrious G..’*. E.D. 
died in about two hours afterwards, and before medicwl ame cen s me engl phe C. 

‘ ; arker, Capt. of the Guards c. R. ‘ ing, 
aa = pane. i Treas. E. John M'Gaughy, teotrder. EK, Wm.P. 

The sentiments contained inthe article “* Writers'on | Wilson, Stewart and Sentinel, 
America,” from our N. York correspondeat H. C. N.| The stated meetings are held on the second Monday 
will, we are sure be responded to by most of our read- in January, March, May, July, September and Nov. in 
ers. H.C. N. willlet us hear from him often as op- each year. The election for officers is atthe stated 
portunity will permit. meeting in May. 
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Orricers or Waeeuinc Encampme’r. 


Phrenology Mlustrated:—At New Yorka few days} M. E.R. W. Harding,G.@. S$: Kt. D. M’Cal- 
since, we saw a fine painting of a lecture on the pop-|lick,G, Wm. H. Houston, C. G. Morgan Nelson, 


R.| with 


son, a boy-about 23 years ofage, to open a Potatoe Hole, 
which he pr nee the earth nearly half way’around 
, : 1 
the bottom of the heap, and then cutting a hole into the 
heap large enough to admitthe body. After removiag 
nearly all of tlie potatoes, and while lying on his breast, 
is head and shoulders in the hole, one half of 
the heap (as fat as he had cut around the bottom,) ca- 
ved in ppon him. © His son obtained assistance in the * 
course of 15 or 20 minutes, but too late to save thelife 
of his father, who was entirely dead when taken out. 
Mr. Spencer was a very worthy man, and has left a 
wife and three children to mourn hig untimely ead.— 
Sacketts Harbour Journal. 


| 








. 
CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH, 


Temple Enc pt ,) Albany 2d Friday, 
Temple R. A. Chapter, Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday . 
Mount Vernon Lodge, | Albany ist& 34 Th y. 
pre gy Lodge, Albany Ist & 8d Tuesday. 
Apollo . Troy Ist & 34 Taiesday, 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 24 & Ath Tuesday. 
fren Encampment, | Troy $d Mond J. 

nix Lodge, ist & 3d y 
Olive Branch Locknet Nie ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Loc 
Mount Mori Louisville Ky. | Ist & 3d Saturday. p f. 
Ohio .Nol01, | Wheeling’ Va. | Ist Vonday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 7 24 Thursday. 
Wheeling t-ncampment oe 2d Monday ev 0 month. 
Washiugton Couneil, Ist Saturday. 
Ucica Ledge, 47, Utica, last Thursday, 
Oneida Chapter, 57, “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment, 3 “ Bd Tuesday. | 




















ular science, and had it not already been p wehased by|P O. Montcalm, S.W, Thos. C. Parker, J. W. 
a gentleman of our city, we should have tecommended poets ee vg see ge 
it to the special attention of Mr. Grimes ; who, we are) Warder. "Wm.P. Wilson, Sentioel. Cntr 
certain, could not but have been delighted to have be-) rhe stated meetings are held on the first’ Saturday 
come the possessor of so gooda picture. It represents | in each Month during the year. The election for 
an old lady listening to. the prophetic remarks of a Officers atthe stated meeting in Febuary, in each year, 
Phrenologist upon the.future greatness of her son.— 2nd are installed into office at the next meeting. 

The vein of satire is delicate and lively, the coloring, | 


drawing and composition, are well carried.out. — It is 


the production of L. P. Clover, jr.,a young man of) ' 
in Quebec. Sergeant-major Geer, while superinten- 


great promise. ; : 
wh . ding the ball practice of the Coldstream Guards, im- 
Anather Boundary Question.--The Legislature of | prudently stood ia front of the division while giving his 
Ohio has passed resobutions Setting forth that Great orders: “He had given the word “Present!””-and, while 


INTELLIGENCE. 


An unfortunate and fatal accident occurred recently 








sritain is making encroachments upon our territory obeying the order, a hairtrigger caught on the cuff of 


beyond the Rocky Mountains, and called upon the ithe coat of one of the men, and sent the ball through 
| +. 
general govergmentte'tntérpose forthe protection of the unfortunate officer's head. Verdict “accidental 


; é ; death.” 
the interests ofthe United Siates in that quarter. 








Shocking Murder—We understand that a most bru- 


Income ov THe Royat Famity or Exctayp.— 
According to a statement lately made by Mr. Hume, 
in the English House of Commons, the whole income 


of the Royal Family of England at the present time, is| 


seven hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling—(over 
three millions of dollars.) “This besides the extensive 


parks and palaces of the Queen. The Queen's in- 


county, a few days since. The circumstances atteo- 
ding it. we are informed, are as follows:— 

An exhibition ofsome kind had ‘beéa advertised to 
be at a public house in Cuddebackville on the evening 
ofthe 4th instant, When thetime for the “show” ar- 
rived, a number of people congregated to see it; but for 
some cause the showman did not take their appear- 


tal murder was committed at Cuddebackville, in Orange |’ 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to actas Agents for 
ihe American M io Reg . ‘They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 


| William Boardman, New York City. 
| Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

| Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh, 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield, 
Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanehard Isville. 
James Cavanagh, Watertown. 
James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. - 
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Cents ayear. ‘To subscribers who receive their papers 
by mail, Two Doilars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
Nanabed. No subscription received for less term than 
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one year. Back numbersat,at all times furnished. 





ance, 
journed tothe bar room forthe pu 


come is £385,000 per year, being 10,000 more than 
Kiug William IV received. The abovesum, pwid to 
the royal family, from the earnings of the people, is 








In consequence, a number of young men ad- 
of carousing. 
Others, together with a number of females, concluded’ 
to haveadance. They accordingly sent fora fiddle, 


“A post master may enclose money ina letter to the 
aper, to pay the subseription of a 
RANK the letter, ifwritten byhim- 


- 


publisher of a nsws 
third  f erson, andF 
self.”" 




















Shun false ers and prove Whois : 
Should not rains Viddaeaiis wae 








For the Americrn Masonic Register. 
STANZA—TO SARAH. * 


Sarah, thy name is-on my lips 
Thy formis on my heart— 

Thy gentle spiritin my dreams 
Is sure to play its part. 


Sarah, Tlove thy clear blue eye— 
I love thy silv’ry voice— 
I love thee Sarah for thy love— 
love thee for." thy choice.” 


That rich melodious laugh of thine 

Is “‘ music to mine ear,” 
Although thou'rt absent from me now, 
~ That Jaugh I still can hear. 


At parting too—the kind adieu 
hat beam’d frem out thine i a — 
The gentle pressure of thy hand— 
The long half smother’d sigh. 


Tleve them all: They are to me 
Of pare and heavenly birth, 

Sarah | would aot lose that love 
Foraught beside on Earth. 


New-York, April, 1840, 


o 


L. P. €. 





For the American Masonic Register. 
TO THE SUN. 
BY MCLELLAN D" CUSHMAN. 


Old tales relate how silly man, ia vaia 

Delusioa, toil’d to torture brass to gold ; 

That much spagyric lore, aad much of pain 

Were sought and felt by mystic fools of old. 

And science blush'd but now that e’en in prime 
She too didst boast the venal fantasy— 

Yet, sunbeam! magic pow’r, ia art sublime 

Su ing far man’s wildest ecstasy, 

Methinks from orient cities thou hast readed 
Their thousand spleadogs; aad by power superaal, 
Their multiform and dazzliag hues has bleuded 
To diadem Columbia's hills eternal : 

To rear within her thousand ®rdant vales, 

Village and mart, of wrecks fram Memphis cull’d— 
From Babylon, and Tyre’s impurpled halls— 

Ere Time their date and grandeur had annull’d. 





THE MUSE OF SILENCE. 


While heroes, and patriots, and rulers and kings, 
Receive the due tribute, which gratitude brings; 
And since social compacts, in virtue’s bright cause, 
Do reap a reward in the public applause; 

Must all worthy deeds of the Mason-fraternity, 
Ever lie buried in dark taciturnity: 

Silence expressive, be Muse of the lay, 


_ And signify virtues which Masons display, 


How joyful are Masons when brothers they meet, 
With kind salutation each other they greet, 

Their tender affection, the wanderer knows, 
Whose lot has been cast among strangers and foes, 
They lend prompt attention to brother’s necessity, 
Readily answer the calls of adversity, 
Givethem the freedom wherever they be, 

For such is the fruit of Freemason-T ree. 


There true hearted friendship but few will dispute, 
When actions do piainly objections refute: 
Though charity often to brothers they show, 

The pharisee’s trumpet they seldom do blow, 
Their cordial embraces, so fraught with simplicity, 


sincerity, he:ghten felicity; 
' , Id men censure the Freemason art, 
love is the leaven that raises the heart? 
In lodges assembled the Olive- Branch stands, 
An ’llustrative emblem of Freemason bands. 
Where joys in mild rapture do peacefully flow, 


While sympathy lightens the burthen of woe, 
By keeping their secret they show their fidelity, 


Although they a secret will never make known? 


‘That Masons all walk by the Compass xxd Square, 
No.man will pretend, fe with wheat grows the tare, 
Though M teach no commission of vice, 

A Judas is ‘rous, and lust will entice: 

But suffer the Muse to indulge modest vauity, 
Point to Fr ng, all friends of humanity, 
Setomon, Wasuineron, th’ wise and the great, 

A host of true worthies, with good La Farerre. 





No one of correct taste can read the lines which 
follow, without feeling that a charming picture of rus- 
tic happiness and humble life, is sketchedin a man- 
ner which Goldsmith.or Burns would have been for- 
ward to praise, and proud to imitate:— 


BOB FLETCHER. 


I once knew a ploughman, Bob Fletcher his name, 
Who was old, and was ugly, ard so was his dame; 

Yet they lived quite contented, and free fram all strife, 
Bob Fletcher the pl oughman, and Judy his wife. 


Asthe morn streaked the éast, and the night fled away, 
They would rise up for labour, refreshed for the day; 
The song of the lark as it rose on the gale, 

Found Bob at the plough; and his wife at the pail. 


A neat little cottage in front of a grove, 

Where se youth they first gave their young hearts up to 
ve, 

Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 

As it called up the past with a smile oratear. © 


Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
That mingled in youth the warm wish of the heart; 
The thorn was still there, and the blossoms it bore, 
And the song from its top seemed the same as,before. 


When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned from his plough to his shed, 
- | Like the dove on her nest, he re from all care, 
It his wife and his youngsters contented were there. 


T have passed by his door when the evening was ga 
Aad G5 1h tad Os bendeesce weetdahery, 
And have heard from the cottage, with gengelnlchapeien 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense, arise. 


And I thought on the proud, who would look dow 
with scorn. ‘ 

On the neat little cottage, the grove and the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and follies of life 

Were dross, to conteutmeat like Bob and his wife. 





THE SEPULCHRE. 


There manhood lies! Lift up the pall 
How like the tree struck down to earth 
In its green pride, the mighty fall 
Whom life hath flatter’d with its worth: 
Life is a voyage to oar graves; 
Its promises, like smiling waves, 
Invite us onward o’er a sea 
Where all is hidden treachery, 


What statued heauty slumbers there! 
But mark those flowers pale as the brow 

Which they have wreathed; if death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now, 

To-day she hoped to be a bride— 

To-day "twas told, her lover died! 

Here death has revell'’d in his power, 

The riot of life's fairest hour. 


Look on that little chreub’s face, 
Whose budding smile is fixed by death, 
How short mdeed has been its race; 
A cloud sail’d by, the sun, a breath 
Did gently ereep across a bed 
Of flowers—ats spirit then had fled, 
A morning star a moment bright, 
Then melting into Heaven’s own light. 


Behold that picture of decay, 
Where nature wearied sank to rest ! 











il fourscore years have pass’d away, 
Yet did he, like a lingering guest, © 
Go from life’s banquet with a sigh, - 
That he, alas! so soon should die. 
Qur youth has not desires so vain, 
As creep into an age of pain. 


But there how mournfully serene 
That childless widow'd mother’s look! 
To her the world a waste has been, 
Qne whom it pitied, yet forsoek, 
Calm as.the moon's light which no storms, 
Raging beneath it can deform 7 
Did her afflicted spirit shine 
Above her earthly woes divine! 


Thus death deals with mortality, : 
Like flowers, soc p gather’d in their prime, 

Others ‘when scarcely said to be 
Just numbered with the things of time: 

With life worn out some grieve to die, 

To end their griefs here others fly. 

Life is but that which woke, its breath,— 5 

Look here, and tell me, what is death?— % ¥, 








HEAVEN’S LESSON, 


Heaven teacheth thee to mourn, thou fair young bride: 
Thou art its pupil now. The lowest class, 
The first beginners in its school, may learn . 
How to rejoice. The sycamore’s broad leaf, 
Kiss’d by the breeze, the ha:mblest grass-bigd’s nest, 
Murmur of gladness; and the wondering babe, 
Borne by its nurse forth in the open fields, 
Learneth that lesson. The wild mountain-stream, 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth; 
The careless sparrow, happy even through frosts 
Nip his light foot, have learn’d the simple lore 
How to rejoice. Mild Nature teacheth it 
To all her innocent works. 
But God alone 
Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
His highest lesson to avoice or hand 


Subordinate. Behold! He cometh forth! 
A sweet disciple; bow thyself, and learo 


The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore, 
Sharp though it be, to an unanswering breast, 
A will subdued. 


Andemay"such wisdom spring 
From these sad rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
A class more noble, and adyancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph’s praise, 
Oh! be a docile scholar, and so rise 
Where morning hath no place. 





MELANCHOLY. 


The sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adoring 
With lusture and light, 
To glory and gladness 
Now bliss may impart; mers | « 
But, oh! give to sadness < 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grief, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of ere. 


Then soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind,— 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind, | 
Of love that was tender 
And yet could decay, 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time withered wet 
In al that for brightness and beauty may seers 
The painting of fancy,—the work of a dream. 


The soft clond of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh Jone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and that impart 





A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 





